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fort. The other authorities spent the time in quarrel-
ling and opposing every rational scheme for meeting the
threatened danger.
The number of the enemy was about five thousand,
exclusive of the contingent and Syfoollah's horse, should
these join them. Our troops, regulars and volunteers,
were not above a fifth of that amount. The station of
Agra was of great extent, covering an area of many
square miles. It was interspersed with villages and
bazaars, whose population might be regarded a^ hostile.
The gaol was also a danger, and a still greater danger
was the police. Mr. Colvin was entreated again to dis-
arm and disband them. He was also advised to release
the prisoners, and send them over the river; from
whence, as some of the pontoons were removed from the
bridge, they could not return. The women and children
were already sent into the fort. Mr. Colvin was strongly
advised to allow the other non-combatants to join them,
and also to permit the English and Christians to send
their property within the fort walls for security.
All these sensible recommendations Mr. Colvin's
advisers persuaded him to reject. The utmost that
they could be induced to concede was that the English
and Christians should be admitted within the fort, if
the mutineers advanced to attack the station. The
signal for their admission was to be the discharge oi
three guns from the ramparts.
The long halt of the enemy gave rise to hopes that,
after all, they might not attack us. It was the belief of
the natives that they would have continued their march
to Delhi but for the action of the Agra Mohammedan
officials. One of these, the superintendent of the polices
paid a visit to the mutineers' camp, and had an inter-
view with the rebel commanders. What passed was